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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them. 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
end the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties ; 3 Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Commuhity Gardens. 

Tuacker, Superintendent. 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western ‘rapping, manufactured 
by the ear 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 





Garden=Hoes; A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the ——s uid as above. 

Sewing+Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, OU H. Miuurr, C. OLps, Agents. 





Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, . 
Mrs. E. 7 aac Superintendents. 
~—————n"r SO One 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 

Palm-leaf Hats-manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Sxars, Superintendent. 





Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 








Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircuLar Office. 

Designing aa "Wite-tbeasaving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Pata awa 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y¥. 








Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





“wWallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


A. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
gabiten atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
B. ¥: 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ‘(2a and 3rd) of the 


Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


na@ePast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


bee Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Form and Spirit, 

We are compounded of soul and body ; 
and our souls are visible to God as well 
as our bodies, and in fact they are that 
which he principally sees. We see bodies 
organized as containing souls, and perceive 
signs that souls are in them; whereas 
God sees the soul with the body surround- 
ing it. His eye is principally on the soul: 
and he sees it encased in that which we 
see as the principal thing. So that God's 
mode of seeing is a perfect inversion of 
ordinary human sight. Our vision is as 
if we were passing a house and our at- 
tention was drawn particularly to the 
house—we see smoke rising from the 
chimneys, and perhaps persons looking 
out at the windows—and recognize the 
fact that there are persons in it, but the 
main thing we see is the house. But 
God’s vision is as if he were ix the house, 
where he sees the people first and mainly 
—they are the principal objects of inter- 
est to him ; and the house around them 
is entirely secondary. 

Take another illustration : Trees exist 
in two spheres, and are partly visible and 
partly invisible. One section of the tree 
is in the air and another in the ground, 
Our sight has to do exclusively with that 
half which is in the air, and that we call 
the tree. But in fact the most import- 
ant part of the tree—the vital organs 
of the whole structure—and that on 
which all that we see entirely depends, is 
in the ground out of sight. Reckoning 
by sight, the tree is a falsehood : there is 
a lie in it. That which we see is not the 
tree, strictly speaking ; it is only the ex- 
ponent or vision of the tree. It is the 
word of the tree, or its expression. The 
vital organization of the tree is in the 
ground, out of sight, and to a perfect 
vision like that of God, the tree is very 
differently shaped from what it is to our 
vision. Tu God’s vision the tree is a 
dualty; it is a stock with a system of 
branches at both ends. To think of it 
in the manner we do, asa stock with a 
system of branches at one end is a false- 
hood. And if we estimate ourselves by 
the same method, and have no conception 
of what we are, but that which is sugges- 
ted by mere sight, we are resting ina 
perpetual delusion. We are dualties, as 
well as the tree, with part of our being 
in sigh; and part out ot sight ; and that 
part which is out of sight is the most im- 
portant, and the one which God sees pri- 
marily. 

The center of life in us is like the stock 
of the tree, which has an outward organi- 
zation and an inward one. We have an 
outward body and an inward body ; and we 
are totally different beings in the sight of 
God from what we are in our own sight— 
as much so, as a tree seen in its entireness 
is different from what it ordinarily appears. 

The fundamental error of the flesh lies 
right here, in reckoning a part as the 
whole. Fleshly wisdom is all built on 
this half-sight. It is here that unbelief 
has its basis and element—in the assump- 
tion that we see the whole of ourselves, 
when we see only half, and that the least 








important half. Regeneration is the work 


of ( God, ECA us out ey this. fleshly 
view into true vision, and giving us the 
perception of ourselves and the universe 
which he himself has. We are making 
our way out of the lie of this half-sight 
which is the mist of darkness and the 
shroud of Satan, into the true light of 
entire vision, where we shall see things as 
God sees them. 

If our illustration is a fair one, it will 
correct our ideas about death. When a 
tree is cut down, it is destruction to that 
part that we see-—a great change is made 
in that ; but the part that is out of sight 
remains unchanged. And now applying 
this to ourselves, suppose that part of us 
which is out of sight, represented by the 
roots of the tree, has penetrated into 
Christ and is rooted in his life. Then 
what is called death would be no death. 
The visible part is dissolved, but the in- 
visible part remains as it was, rooted in 
Christ and in communication with his life. 
And sensation being withdrawn from the 
part that was visible, it concentrates in 
the invisible, so that there is actually an 
increase of life in that part, and more 
free fellowship with Christ. I understand 
that Paul had that in mind when he 
spoke of ‘having a desire to depart and be 
with Christ.’ He was already in Christ 
and present with him in the spirit. And 
yet he says in another place, that ‘whilst 
he was at home in the body he was absent 
from the Lord.’ He must have meant 
that he desired to have that part of his 
consciousness which was in his body, 
withdrawn and concentrated in his spirit. 
He desired to increase his fellowship with 
Christ by the withdrawal of his whole life 
into that part which was present with 
him. In saying ‘that whilst he was at 
home in the body he was absent from the 
Lord,’ he did not mean that he was wholly 
absent from the Lord—absent in spirit, 
and in every respect—but that so far as 
his consciousness was in the body he was 
in an external sphere. So Christ, at the 
same time that in some of his sayings, he 
represents himself as absent from the 
Father, and speaks of ‘going to the Fath- 
er,’ ‘ascending to his God,’ &c., in other 
sayings represents himself as present 
with God, ‘in the bosom of the Father,’ 
and even said to his disciples, ‘He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ In 
the latter passages he 1s speaking of that 
part of his life which corresponded to the 
roots of the tree, and in the former of 
the part corresponding to the top, which 
was in another sphere. 

Paul, in his fellowship with the church, 
speaks of being present in spirit, though 
absent in body. In his invisible part he 
was present with all believers as he was 
with the Lord. In that part they were 
all in the Lord, members of Christ’s body 
and present with Christ, and therefore 
present with each other. 

I suppose that the great work which 
was going on in the Primitive Church, 
during the period of discipline previous 
to the judgment, was the strenuous cul- 
tivation of this inward vision, which is 
able to recognize spiritual presence under 
conditions of absence in the body. That 











was ‘the meaning of Christ’ 8 with drawn 
from his disciples, It wasexpedient that 
he should go away, in order that they 
might appreciate his spiritual presence 
and seek him in the invisible sphere.— 
Whilst he was with them in the body, their 
thoughts about him and perceptions of 
him, were all absorbed in the outward 
sphere of sensual vision ; and the true and 
most important relation between him and 
them,of spiritual presence, could not be es- 
tablished and perfected without his with- 
drawing from them personally, and then 
sending them the Holy Spirit to introvert 
them and teach them to seek him in 
their invisible parts. Undoubtedly, the 
same policy was constantly being employ- 
ed in that church to discipline them to 
inward attention in a true way toward 
one another, and to bring all the attrac- 
tions that existed between different parts 
of the church to bear in turning them 
inward to spiritual presence. The whole 
machinery of God’s providence and spir- 
itual operations was tending to the per. 
fecting of that state of things, previous 1. 
the Second Coming, when Christ was to 
reappear and withdraw them wholly into 
the spiritual world. 

We may test ourselves and find out 
whether our life has come into a true 
balance, and whether our attractions are 
predominating in the right direction by 
an inquiry of this kind. Which do we 
value most, the spiritual presence of a 
friend, or his bodily presence ? We muy 
be certain of one thing, that as sure as 
God means to save us, the process of 
breaking up our love of bodily presence 
will be carried on in some way until we 
are rooted and grounded in the principle 
of interior recognition—until we have an 
eye, as God has, principally on that which 
is invisible to our bodily senses, and love 
spiritual presence more, and bodily pres- 
ence less. 

There isa third kind of presence, pres- 
ence in spiritual form; but [ believe that 
spiritual presence without form takes 
precedence of that, as well as of bodily 
presence ; and God will insist upon our 
first being established in a true valuation 
of spiritual presence without form either 
spiritual or material. Calling the branch- 
es of the tree the visible body, and the 
roots the invisible body, God will require 
us to dwell in the stock till we learn to 
be contented with the circulation there ; 
i e. till we are weaned from formal pres- 
ence of both kinds. And this suggests 
a comprehensive view of the experience of 
the disciples. Christ presented himself 
to them in an ordinary body and they 
became acquainted with him in that form. 
Then he was parted from them for a 
length of time, and finally was revealed 
to them in a spiritual body, and they 
became acquainted with him in his heav- 
enly form. They first passed through 
the top of the tree, and then had an ex- 
perience in the stock, and at last entered 
the roots. During the period of Christ’s 
absence after he left them in bodily form, 
and before they were received into his 
glorified presence, they were set upon in- 
tercourse with the word of God in a varie- 
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ty of ways, till the day-dawn and day-star 
should arise in their hearts, That was 
the point to be gained, the opening of 
their inner vision. They were checked 
and crucified and driven back from all 
outward attractions, by exhortation and 
providentia] discipline, in order to con- 
centrate them on that result, the dawn- 
ing of the day in their hearts, when they 
should see things as God sees them. 

The great correction we need in order 
to get out of all manner of lies, is to re- 
duce our valuation of essences to their 
comparative worth. When we have done 
that, forms will be good and serviceable ; 
but they are. monstrous delusions and 
breeders of lies, as they are usually 
valued, 
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Slavery, whence its Strength f 
The extraordinary vitality, audacity and strength 
of the Slavery propaganda have ever filled us with 
astonishment. The returns of the late census 
touching it—dreaded and opposed by the South— 
show the number of actual slave owners to be 
only a little over three hundred thousand, and in 
no wise lessen this astonishment. The following 
facts brought out by the Tribune in its study 
of the census report, invite us to seek after the 
indden foundations of Slavery: 

‘‘ How few these private individuals called slave- 
‘ holders are, though they set up to be the Southern 
‘ States, isa fact which deserves to be kept always 

‘in mind. It is common to speak of them as some 
«three hundred thousand in number; but that is 
an over statement. The real effective owners of 
‘ slaves in the United States—those who stickle for 
‘it as an institution—those with whom it is an ac- 
‘tual and great interest—are just 92,257—ninety- 
‘two thousand two handred and fifty-seven. Inthe 
‘Compendium of the Census, page 95, the whole 
‘number of slaveholders of the United States is set 
‘down at 347,525; but of these it appears that 
* 68.820 own only asingle slaye, 105,683 own 
under five slaves, and 80,765 own less than ten ! 
‘ Now, these owners of less than ten are not strictly 
‘to be included in the class. They do not belong 
‘to the planting interest. They are generally 
‘ small mechanics, tradesmen, and private families, 
‘that must have servants; and, as free servants 
‘are not to be had, they purchase such blacks as 
‘they want to unswer the purpose. Their inter- 
‘est in the subject as an institution amounts to 
‘nothing. Their interest, in fact, is the other 
‘ way——is against it as an institution. In the census 
‘ of one town, out of 250 slaveholders, it was found 
‘that 115—nearly half—were from Free States, 
‘foreign or domestic. Now this proportion cor- 
‘yesponds With the number of those who hold 
‘under five slaves, namely, 174,502, leaving 162, 
. 23 Southern elaveholders, of whom 80,765 own 
‘under ten slaves! Yet these 92.257 individuals 
‘who constitute the real body of Southern slave- 
‘holders, who are the representatives and agents 
‘of it. pretend to be the entire South—the States 
<and the people of the States! When it is pro- 
‘posed to exclude their atrocious monopoly from 
‘ our new lands, they raise a terrible shout about 
‘Invading the rights of the Southern States and 
‘people. The country is in danger—the Union is 
‘in danger—because a beggarly ninety-two thou- 
‘sand out of twenty-two millions of white people 
. cannot do as they please !” 

The above facts, if we acknowledge the strength 
if Slavery to rest upon property considerations, 
would show that itisa weak institution. But 
we believe that it has vigor and that it has deeper 
roots in human nature than the love of mere prop- 
erty. 

Although there are only ninety-two thousand 
who can be said to be deeply interested pecuniari- 
aly in the institution, yet that ninety-two thou- 
sand are all representative men—it represents the 
Suuth as a living unity—it is the active class men- 
tally and physically—makes public opinion, and 
controls the mob. In this respect, so far as our 
information and observation goes, the Svuth is 
totally unlike the North. Without this class the 
South would be a headless trunk. 

Again, Slavery is intimately, deeply incorpo- 
rated with the idea, the thought, of the South. 
‘The lordly planter is the Southern ideal. Place 














and commanding, are closely associated with the 
idea of a great planter. 

In fine, we think,—and we say it without much 
hesitation—that the strongest and deepest-going 
root that nourishes the vigor of Slavery, will un- 
doubtedly be found to originate not in the love of 
mere property, or in any of the above considera- 
tions, but in Amativeness—the unbounded license 
of iust, not only to the slave owners, but to the 
entire white population at the South. Here is 
where the man with one slave and the man with 
no slave, lay hold on the institution and support 
t. With us it is certain that many of the cruel- 
ties of Slavery originate in the sexual jealousies 
of masters and mistresses, 

Founded as Slavery is upon the pride, greed 
of gain, and last of the flesh, we have no hope for 
it except in the Cross of Christ. Legislation can 
effect it but little. And it will yet be found that 
the apprehension of Christ as a socia] Savior, has 
a much more important bearing upon Slavery than 
has heretofore been supposed. 


Words. 

The Kansas excitement has inspired the Cana- 
dians with a contempt for the people of the United 
States. The Montreal Cémmercial Advertiser, 
in view of passing events, says one might be led 
to suppose that ‘ Now, surely, there will be fight- 
ing. No, gentlemen, not a bit of it; it is still all 
talk, very tall and superlative talk.’ Wordy as 
has been this warfare, nevertheless we have many 
reasuns, both abstract and matter of fact, for great 
faith in the power of words to advance the truth. 
The champions of error have been the men of 
deeds—fighting men; truth’s warriors have been 
the men of words. The ‘articulate hero,’ he that 
can speak the ‘inarticulate’ word that burns in 
the heart of all men, is mighty. A sincere and 
inspired word well spoken is a light from heaven 
bursting upon the world, before which error must 
flee as the night does from the day. Rousseau did 
little but be miserable and give the world some 
printed words, (we will not call them inspired 
ones, ) yet in those words was wrapped gp a French 
revolution and a new France. Luther put written 
words upon a church door in Wittemberg; but 
those words undermined Papacy. Christ, of whom 
it was prophesied, ‘The bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench,’ 
came into this world, and for three years spoke 
words to obscure men, whoin their turn did little 
else but speak words—words that have over- 
turned and overturned more than all others, and 
are yet destined to work still greater revolutions. 
The Bib'e tells of those who have ‘overcome by 
the word of their testimony,’ and assures us that 
‘with the mouth confession is made unto salva- 
tion.’ 

The abolitionists have done nothing but speak 
their word, these twenty years, and the result is 
that although Slavery has not been abolished, 
yet the pro-slavery spirit is fast disappearing from 
tho Northern States—the North has been purged, 
Let the sincere word be spoken—we have faith 
in it. 


_: 





Relics of Barbarism. 

The late Republican Convention at Philadel- 
phia for the nomination of President and Vice 
President, incorporated into the platform of prin- 
ciples which it has become customary to put 
forth on such occasions, a resolution declaring, 
‘ that in the exercise of the sovereign power over 
the Territories, conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution, it is both their right and duty to 
prohibit in the said Territories, those /win relics 
of barbarism—Polygamy and Slavery.’ This 
resolution against Polygamy is undoubtedly aim- 
ed at the prospective Mormon State of Utah, but 
its introduction into a political platform is some- 
thing novel, and withal not a little curious. It is 
fairly supposable, however, that one weighty con- 
sideration which induced the adoption of this reso- 
lution by the Convention, was the desire to draw 
into the support of its nominee, as an element of 
strength, the somewhat extensive, but hitherto 
partially expressed feeling of hostility to Mor- 
monism, and apprehension of its further spread ; 
though how they make it square with their great 
democratic principle of the right of a ‘botly of pec- 
ple to make their own laws without let or hind- 
rance from those of other States, the infringement 
of which constitutes the great crime against Kan- 
sas, or how they expect to reconcile it with the 
great democratic spirit of the times, we do not see. 
We question whether this movement will prove 
to be as popular as at first sight it might seem to 
promise.’ 
But let this be as it may—leaving out of the 
account the political propriety and expediency 








and sogial station, ambition and everything noble 


of the measure, we think the principle of the res- 


olution has a scope and a bearing, the importance 
of which was not estimated by the Convention, 
and that it will eventually provoke a discussion 
and agitation they little dreamed of. The great 
offence of polygamy as stated in the resolution is, 
that like slavery it is a relic of barbarism. This 
is undoubtedly true; but polygamy is only a part 
of a great institution that has its generic center 
in the present law of marriage; and we are thor- 
oughly satisfied that when the subject comes to 
be candidly and searchingly examined, monogamy 
will be found to be as much a relic of barbarism, 
although probably a more refined and civilized 
form, as polygamy, and destined to go down the 
same gulf with it. It would have been well for 
them, before so precipitately entering the lists 
for a tilt at polygamy, to have considered a little 
where it would probably lead them. The pro- 
gressive mind of the country is already in an 
extensive state of ferment on the subject; there is 
a deep under-current of thought and investiga- 
tion, or as the old revivalists would perhaps term 
it, of conviction, going on, which the resolution 
will do much to call out and give expression. Un- 
derstanding, therefore, that polygamy 1s but one 
branch of a great institution with which it is vi- 
tally connected, and which is destined to follow 
its fate, we think there was something very 
appropriate and opportune in the Convention's 
classifying it with slavery as ‘a twin relic of bar- 
barism,’ although we should probably materially 
differ from 1t as to the proper mode of proceed- 
ing against it. 

But to follow the subject further, we are in- 
clined to ask, what is the great barbarism of poly- 
gamy? Why, plainly, that by the sanction of 
marriage the man obtains the exclusive right to 
the affections and services, time and attentions, 
in short, the owneRsHIP of those who happen to 
stand in the relation to him of wife. The law of 
marriage makes them dependent upon him, ahd 
subject to his will, and among barbarous and half- 
civilized nations, where polygamy generally pre- 
vails, they are but too commonly the mere vic- 
tims and slaves of his caprice and lust, jealously 
secluded from the sight and society of all but him 
who happens to be their ord. But so far as the 
substance of the thing is concerned—the princi- 
ple of ownership—this is as true of monogamic, 
or single marriage, as it is of polygamic. Single 
wives are as much under the dominion, and as of- 
ten despotically ruled by their husbands as _ plu- 
rality ones. True, as has been before intimated, 
it may be a more civilized and less objectionable 
form of ownership—just as the limiting of every 
man to the possession of but one slave is less 
likely to be objectionable, and oppressive, than 
the possession of an unlimited number. And, 
further, the genial influences of advancing civili- 
zation may tend greatly to modify it, but the le- 
gal and exclusive right to the services, the time 
and attentions, or what is more properly the es- 
sential barbarism in the case, the exclusive pos- 
session by the husband of the dearest part of a 
woman’s nature, viz., her affections, is there still. 

It may be said that the barbarity of polygamy 
as at present understood by society at large, cun- 
sists in the appropriation to himself by one per- 
son of several individuals as wives, when nature 
plainly dictates that the proper and true appor- 
tionment is one man to one woman, and that any 
other adjustment of the matter is unfair to sucie- 
ty around, and revolting to, human nature. But 
this objection is more specious than sound, inas- 
much as the principal wrong in the case, viz., 
unjust appropriation, is as true in the one instance 
as the other. A man infringes upon the rights of 
society around him, by the appropriation to him- 
self of the exclusive right to the affections of one 
individual, as much as he does by that of several. 
There isa barbarous monopoly, an uncivilized 
and selfish appropriation, in the one case as well 
as the other. The truth is, the marriage bond in 
any shape is a direct violation of that dearest of 
all rights, viz., the right to the freedom of the 

. . 4 
affections—the right to love freely wherever there 
is an object worthy of being loved—and as such, 
is one of the greatest relics of barbarism that has 
‘been handed down to us from a past age. 

We may call attention, in conclusion, to the 


fact that the ascent of the human race out of bar- 
barism is in direct ratio with its progress in 
individual freedom. The whole struggle of civil- 
ization against barbarism, has so far been a strug- 
gle for the rights and liberties of the individual, 
plainly indicating that the whole tendency of hn- 
man progress is towards the full deliverance of 
both men and women, from all the repressive 
bonds which sin has entailed upon them. Man- 
kind will not be fully saved from the spirit and 
institutions of barbarism, until by the civilizing 
influences of the gospel of Christ, they are quali- 
fied to enjoy the largest liberty, not only of mind 








and body, but also of the heart. 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


FROM EUROPE. 

It appears by the news brought by the last 
Steamer, that intelligence of the dismissal of Mr. 
Crampton had not reached the British Govern- 
ment but that it was considered highly probable 
that he would be dismissed. It was considered 
possible, but by no means certain, that Mr. Dal- 
las would receive bis passports, should such an exi- 
gency arise. The Ministry upon being questioned 
by Parliament respecting their probable course, 
preserved a noncommittal attitude; yet Palmer- 
ston admitted to the House of Lords the right 
of every government to dismiss ministers. The 
excitemen: in England was much greater than in 
this country, and the tone of the press was some- 
what angry. The people still seem no wise 
anxious for war. Peace addresses to the people 
of the United States had been circulated and 
signed—the one from Manchester, admitting the 
difficulty to be only a misunderstanding, ac- 
knowledging identity of interésts with this coun- 
try, and professing a willingness to sacritice time, 
means and influence, was signed by eight thou- 
sand persons in a few hours. 

The Daily News, speaking of the conditions of 
England to engage in a war, says, “There is a 
noble field of exertion opening upon England, 
from which a war with America would infallibly 
withdraw our attention and divert our resources. 
We are called upon to watch over and encourage 
the dawning promise of national independence 
and liberal government in Italy. We are called 
upon to watch over the consolidation of that in- 
dependence of the Turkish Empire for which we 
have been fighting. We are called upon to avail 
ourselves of the restoration of security to Turkey 
for the initiation and development of grand 
schemes for accelerating the interchange of com- 
munications and the transport of goods and pas- 
sengers between Great Britian and its Indian 
territories. Avocations like these—tending to 
promote free institutions and permanent tran- 
quillity in civilized Europe, tending to bring with- 
in the pale of civilization countries and peoples 
which now lie beyond its outer verge—are those 
to which the best heads and hearts of England 
are eager to devote themselves. It will not be 
their fault if, by driving to extremes the paltry 
misunderstandings between England and Amer- 
ica, the devotion of the energies and resources of 
this country to such noble tasks is indeffinitely 
postponed.” 

A very large naval armament was fitting out 
with orders to rendezvous upon the American 
coast. This move had been construed as a warlike 
one, yet is probably nothing except a diplomatic 
maneuver. 

From France we get nothing but accounts of the 
distress caused by the inundation—visits of the 
Emperor to the suffering districts, and subscrip- 
tions tor the relief of the distressed. 

French civil officers, it is said, will be charged 
with forming a tariff for the Turkish Empire. 

P. S. By the arrival of the North America 
at Quebec with four days later news, we learn 
that the Earl of Clarendon stated in the House of 
Lords, that it was not the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to suspend diplomatic relations with the 


United States. 
KANSAS. 


Col. Sumner is at last stirring himself to 
quell the disorders in Kansas. ‘There are said to 
be no armed bodies of Free State men in the Ter- 
ritory. Companies of Ruffians still continue to 
prowl around in different quarters, and several 
murders and plunderings had been committed by 
them. A body of dragoons had dispersed thirty 
or forty Ruffians at Palmyra. Sumner is report- 
ed to have had a battle with a body of Missouri_ 
ans, and to have driven them back. He does not 
disarm the Ruffians—merely disperses them—and 
is thought to operate the most severely against the 
Free State men. A company of emigrants from 
Chicago upon arriving by boat at Lexington, Mo., 
were stopped and disarmed by a large body of 
Missourians and South Carolinians whom Col. 
Sumner had driven from Kansas. They had plant- 
ed cannon and threatened to fire into the boat 
unless the demand was complied with. The emi- 
grants then proceeded onto Weston, but were 
stopped by a party who said they should not go 
to Kansas, even unarmed. The boat and emi- 
grants put back to Alton, Illinois, under guard. 

KANSAS IN CONGRESS. 

Some days since Mr. Grow of the Territoria! 
Committee of the House, reported a Bill to admit 
Kansas into the Union under her Topeka or free 
constitution. Much hope was entertained that it 
would pass, as its friends triumphed on five or six 
preliminary votes, but when the final vote, was 
taken it was most unexpectedly defeated by one 
majority. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The fortnight between the departures of the 

two last steamers from that state, has been one of 
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as great excitement, says the Alta Caiifornian, 
as has ever been known. The old Vigilance Com- 
mittee of San Francisco has been revived, and for 
the time being has supreme sway. A Mr. King, 
an influential editor, was shot in the street by a 
desperado named Casey, whom the Vigilance Com 
mittee took out of the hands of the authorities, 
and, with another desperado, Cora, hung on the 
same day that King was buried. The Committee 
have made other arrests and ordered certain bad 
characters to leave the State. The San Francis- 
co press, with one exception, and the people of the 
city and State, generally support the Committee 
heartily, yet it has had the protection of a large 
body of armed men and two cannon placed before 
its rooms. Martial law prevails. Gov. Johnson, 
has been making some moves, it is thought, to get 
Gen. Wool of the army to interfere, yet nothing 
has been done. Everywhere the cry is heard 
‘ Let us rid the State of official corruption and 
purify the cities, and enforce good citizenship.’ 
ARRIVAL OF THE SUBMARINE CABLE. 

A Halifax correspondent of the Tribune writes, 
June 27, that the steamship Propontis, from Lon- 
don, with the submarine cable for the New-York, 
Newfoundland and London Telegraph Company, to 
be laid across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and to 


connect Newfoundland with Cape Breton, arrived 


at Sydney on Tuesday, 24th ult. 
THE INDIANS. 

News from the Plains say that the Navajo Indi- 
ans continue their depredations, and that the Appa- 
ches are restive. The Indians seem to think them- 
selves stronger than the whites, and it is thought 
that a large force will be required to quiet them. 
Mr. William Gay, the agent to the Shawnee and 
Wyandotte Indians, is reported to have been 
murdered by the Indians. 

SUNDAY IN ENGLAND. 

The ‘Sunday Bands’ have been stopped by 
Lord Palmerston, ostensibly in compliance with a 
strong letter written to him on the subject by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but really, so they say; 
because the Scctch members threatened to aban- 
don him, if he did not put an end to an innovation 
so utterly obnoxious to Presbyterian Scotland, 
Lord Palmerston, while yielding, however, keeps 
one foot on the other side of the fence, by declar- 
ing that it is against the convictions of his own 
judgment. There is great rejoicing among all 
the friends of the ‘ English Sunday,’ on account of 
this -result.— Tribune. 





ITEMS. 


.... The South seems to be waking up to the 
importance of better means of communication. 
A Southern Railroad Convention will be held next 
month in Virginia to concert measures for a bet- 
ter connection of Southern railroad interests. A 
connection of the Virginia roads with those of 
Georgia and the great South-west, has been sug- 
gested, also the pushing of roads from Richmond 
into Kentucky and Northern Ohio. 


....An attempt to suppress polygamy in the 
Territories, has been made by Congress. .4 Bill 
providing a fine of five hundred dollars and im- 
prisonment from two to five years, has been re- 
ported and referred in the House. This Bil] 
caused quite a sensation. 


...-The Great Lakes are now connected by 
water with the Mississipi and its tributaries. A 
correspondent of the Tribune, writing from Green 
Bay, says, “ The steamer, Aquilla, from Pittsburg 
came down, Juve 16, from Lake Winnebago, 
working her way through the canal and locks, 
just completed, around the numerous rapids of the 
lower Fox, and at 5 o'clock p.m., bathed her 
prow in the clear waters of Lake Michigan.” 


..--The Collins Steamship Company, says the 
Tribune, are contemplating the fitting out of the 
Adriatic with an oxyhydrogen or Drummond Light 
vn the bow, which shall not only alarm the watch 
on all other vessels in its track, but make such 
vessels as wellas ice, or other obstructions, plain- 
ly visible. The light has been proved to throw 
a shadow at the distance of ten miles, and a few 
trials would undoubtedly show whether or not 
the hazy glare produced in the atmosphere would 
tend to counterbalance its advantages. 


.... Rev. Dr. Leonard, ina late address, said: — 
When Dr. Wade returned to this country the 
first time, I asked him if the heathen had any con- 
sciousness of sin andgult? Heanswered, Yes.— 
they know it is wrong to steal and to lie, and yet 
they are constantly in the habit of domg both. He 
further stated, I once read the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans to a group of Burmans, 
when one of them said, “ You wrote thaton pur- 
pose for us.” He saw his own character and that 














of his people, as the Apostle saw and described 


it.— Independent. 

.... Two alleged Slavers have been recently 
on trial in New York City—bad indices. One of 
them has been condemned already: ‘The fitting 
out of Slavers from New-York is mostly done by 
Spaniards and Portugese. Although the Mar- 
shals labor under many disadvantages in arrest- 
ing alleged Slavers, yet it is thought that these 
scoundrels have been pretty thoroughly fright- 
ened, and that the business will be checked. 





Correction.—The word Mnemon in the item 
concerning the Railroad in the Desert, in the last 
Circular, should have been Memnon. Reference 
was had to the celebrated Egyptian statue, of that 
name, which was represented to have the prop- 
erty of emiting a musical sound at sunrise. The 
mistake was the result of an oversight in proof- 
reading. 





A physician who lately called at the Commu- 
nity remarked concerning the separation of the 
amative and the propagative functions, which dis- 
tinguishes our Social theory, that it has been a 
common opinion of physiologists that excitement 
without the ordinary consequence of a crisis, is 
unhealthy. Now as we are anxious to notice and 
investigate all objections that can be raised a- 
gainst our position, we submit the following reply 
to his remark: lst. That physicians have not en- 
tertained any such gencral opinion applicable to 
the case under consideration, because the propo- 
sition is an entirely new one: there has been no 
experience, until within a few years, on which to 
found any opinion either for or against the prac- 
tice which we recommend. 2. If the practice 
proposed be unhealthy, it is only extending to 
men that which is almost universally the case 
with the other sex. 3. It is a concurrent testi- 
mony of physiologists that much of the ill health 
that exists is produced by the opposite abuse. 
4, The experience of many contradicts the sup- 
position in question. 





The Twin Powers--Faith and Sincerity. 

It is certain that God has put into us every- 
thing that is necessary for salvation. ‘Say not 
in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heaven, or who 
shall descend into the deep’ to bring me help? 
It is already within you, an unlimited supply, 
and concentration of attention, i. e., faith, only 
is required to make you realize it. 

‘This is the record, that God HaTH GIVEN tous 
ETERNAL LIFE, and this life is in his Son.’ What 
more do we want? Do you believe God’s word? 
If so, confess it and act upon it. The act of heart 
that wills to take God’s testimony in preference 
to the testimony of feelings and the denial of out- 
ward things, is FairH ; and the energy that fol- 
lows up the clue of inspiration that comes as a 
response to faith, is sincerity. ‘Thus faith and 
sincerity are nearly related, and together form 
the ‘ walking beam’ of our heavenward progress. 
The one enables us to ‘live in the spirit ;’ the 
other to ‘walk in the spirit.’ 

Sincerity is the most beautiful thing in the 
universe. To watch when God puts into usa 
good thought, a good impulse or desire, and give it 
instant birth and execution! There is noth- 
ing so precious as this acting from a-central 
motive. Sincerity draws us back continually 
upon the heart, away from the circumference to- 
ward the center, where we are within the sound 
of God’s voice. Every least act that springs from 
faithful obedience to this inner voice, is worth 
more tuan the California mines. It is a seed of 
further sincerity. It is laid-up capital that will 
stand, and alone will stand the everlasting judg- 
ment fires. Acts that spring from superficial in- 
ducements, from the illusions of pleasure seeking, 
or the fear of pain, will all disappear; but facts 
of sincerity which are the fruit of God’s word in 
the heart will endure forever. However they may 
be forgotten by us, Christ never forgets them.— 
The commendation given to the righteous, ‘I was 
an hungered and ye gave me meat, thirsty and ye 
gave me drink,’ &c., is spoken of such actions, and 
shows that the day of judgment will leave none 
of them unnoticed. 

In sincerity consists the whole secret of genius. 
It is genius, and with time added, omnipotence.— 
Every one can do and be what he pleases to do or 
be. Because what he really wishes in his heart, 
becomes a prayer, and atrue prayer is always 
answered. Sincerity makes us faithful to those 
prayers and desires, and leads us through what- 
ever extent of time and difficulty, to watch for 
their fulfillment. There need be no limit to the 
ambition of one who is truly sincere. The foun- 
tain within is inexhaustible, eternal. Age does 
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not affect ic; it only grows more fruitful with 
time. 

If one is conscious of not being fully sincere, 
the next best thing is to love sincerity and pray 
for it. 





The Power of Utterance. 
We expect to conquer the world for Christ and 
the kingdom of heaven. How? By the power of 
utterance. John in the Apocalypse writes con- 
cerning those who are victorious over the enemy 
of all righteousness, that ‘ They overcame by the 
blood of the Lamb and the word of their testimo- 
ny.’ Inother words they overcame by vital union 
with Christ, and utlerance and confession of that 
fact. The confession of Christ was the the great 
weapon with which they fought their way through 
surrounding hosts of evil to a victorious exit in- 
to the resurrection world. And we believe that 
same living fact of union with a posthumous Sa- 
vior,and the confession of it, will avail for the sub- 
jection of this world to the rule of Christ and the 
introduction of the kingdom of God. 

The power of utterance is a great power. It is 
the power of life, for life alone can utter itself.— 
The power of utterance brought Lazarus forth 
from the grave. It prostrated the three thou- 
sand at the feet of the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. It shapes the affairs of the world at 
this hour. Take the Tribune as an instance.— 
That journal has probably a millon readers 
in the Northern States, and its utterance gocs 
far to shape the thoughts and feelings of those 
readers, it molds them intoa differeat channel 
day by day. It carries a power with it, for good 
or evil, each day that it rolls from the press. 

Now what Christ wants, and what the world 
needs is a Daily Paper, whose utterances shali be 
those of the everlasting gospel—a channel—a 
mouth through which the life of heaven and the 
universe can speak. We believe it is the purpose 
of God to establish such a paper, and we have 
offered ourselves, and the Circular to cooperate 
with him. It is necessary for the accomplishinent 
of that purpose, however, that an army of writers 
should be reared up and prepared, men and women 
who will be obedient mediums of the Spirit of 
Truth. Friends and brethren, earnest hearts 
everywhere, how shall this be done? Paul answers 
this question in his exhortation to Timothy: 
‘Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, that 
thou stir up the gift of God that is in thee.’ Yes, 
stir up the gift of God that is in thee, and fear 
not, for ‘God hath not given us the spirit of fear; 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.’ 
The nursing and cultivation of this God-implant- 
ed seed, which every believer has in him, will 
bring the power of utterance. 

We feel that there is need of the application of 
this exhortation to our friends, both in the Asso- 
ciations and outside. We want more utterance 
from you in the columns of the Circular. Every 
one needs it as a means of fellowship, and influx 
of spiritual life. It should be a matter of study 
and heart-purpose with every believer in Christ, 
to seize every means to improve himself in the 
matter of utterance and communication. He who 
writes to the Hebrews says, in view of the glori- 
ous things they had received through Christ: ‘ By 
tim therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to 
God continually, that is éhe fruit of our lips, giv- 
ing thanks in his name. But to do good and to 
communicate forget not, for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased.’ 

It is very desirable that every believer should 
give attendance to writing—to the cultivation of 
the faculty of expression. And no one will be 
justified by the excuse, ‘I can’t.’ That is a ly- 
ing word, and should be crossed out of the vo- 
cabulary of every éarnest man. That little verse 
of poetry in the last Circular contains the truer 
philosophy : 

Hark ! the ringing of the anvil. 

How the strorg arm strongly plyeth, 
Iiow the iron unshapen bendeth 

To the stroke of him who tryeth 
Heated matter, red and glorious, 
Heated hfe-blood, calm, victorious ; 
Ringing anvil, hammer plying, 
Shows the good of work and trying ! 

The hand to try, and the will to strike, is the 
secret spring of success in all the functions of life. 
It will give success in writing. The very attitude 
of mind and spirit that says, ‘I wil try,’ opens 
to the influx of the spirit of power and expres- 
sion. The Spirit of Truth possesses the power of 
utterance and of writing. If persons find it dif- 
ficult to express themselves in the way of writing, 
let them seek the fellowship of that Spirit, and 
cultivate an attitude of earnestness and improve- 
ment, that will try, and never give up—never say 
‘T can’t.” The Spirit of Truth is the great teach- 
er. ‘ He shall lead you into all truth, is the 











promise. Not all at once—do not expect that. 
But that Spirit will ‘lead you,’ and will bless all 
your efforts for utterance, however small and ap- 
parently feeble they may be. And here lies a 
great mistake: persons think they cannot write 
because they cannot do something great mght off, 
at che first effort. They do not appreciate the 
‘day of small things.’ Every one has to begin by 
doing a little at first. Great things are never ex- 
pected of beginners, but the faithful performance 
of a little. And ‘he that is faithful in the least 
will be faithful also in much.’ By doing some 
little thing the way is opened for a larger 
job. What is wanted is thespirit that will strive, 
and wait, and plod, and pray. 

Do not try to ‘get up,’ or manufacture some- 
thing; you will most likely fail, or your produc- 
tions will be dry and ‘essayish.’ But watch 
for the leadings of the Spirit. Do you not 
have heart-thrills of experience, or edifying 
thoughts or views of truth, now and then, that 
come, you can hardly tell how or whence? If 
you do, seize them; brood over, nurse and 
study them; then try to express them in writing 
If you have the thought, there are words with 
which that thought can be clothed, so that oth- 
ers can see and feel it. Do not try to make too 
much of it; an outline paragraph is often more 
suggestive and edifying than a lung, labored ar- 
ticle. 

‘Finally brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these thing 
‘meditate on them, give yourselves wholly to 
them :’ wkiTE ON THEM—heaven will respond tu 
you, and ‘ your profiting will appear unto all,’ 


An Oneida Journal. 

Saturday, June 28.—Our weeks, spent in stren- 
uous labor and busy action of various kinds, 
come round at last to an artistic close. They are 
pleasant to look back upon from Saturday night. 
The thousand calls that we saw before us at the 
beginning of the week have been disposed of; 
the washing, the farming, the dairying, the trap- 
making, the building, the mulling, the cooking, 
ironing, shoemaking, clothes-making, &c., are now 
behind us; the paper has been got out and sent 
on its visit to friends, visitors have been received 
and entertained, bushels of strawberries have 
been picked and sent off; we have had our bees, 
our criticisms, our Saturday evening health talk. 
our Sunday evening confession meeting, our 
Wednesday evening Social discussion, &c., and 
now Saturday’s supper table brings us all together, 
with a grateful feeling that it is all finished. that 
the week has at least seen 

‘Something attempted, something done.’ 
Now what shall we have? A march, a game of 
ball in the meadow, or a Community dance in the 
broad garden walk under the Plum and Cherry 
trees? The young people show a bright eyed 
alacrity at the last suggestion, and a dance it is- 
The supper taings are cleared away, violins flutes 
and bass viol form the orchestra and lead into the 
garden, figures are formed, and an hour’s dance in 
the cool sunset, gracefully completes the week's 
drama, and sweetens the succeeding repose. 

Monday, June 30th.—The Oneida Brass Band 
accompanied by ladies, visited us by invitation, 
and were entertained with strawberries and 
cream, ice-cream, &c. Tables were set on 
the lawn. After partaking of the refreshwents, 
the Band entertained us with some charming mu- 
sic. The evening passed off pleasantly, and we 
parted with mutual good feelings. 

Tuesday, July 1.—A bee for picking peas after 
supper. The company marched to the field with 
fife and drum. A delightful evening—an inde- 
scribable glory in the setting sun, and in the soft 
delicate tinge of the floating clouds he left behind. 
The air is clear and calm, and the birds warble in 
a tender subdued tone. It isan hour favorable 
to reflection. All nature seems at rest, and our 
attention involuntarily turns inward and upward 
to God. A subdued happiness steals over our 
hearts, and we feel at peace with God and man. 
He must be hard indeed who cun watch the beau- 
ties of the setting sun, and retain ill-will or anger 
in his heart. . Paul says, ‘Let not the Sun go 
down upon your wrath,’ 


A correspendent from the Walhnzford Com- 
mune writes: ‘We opencd a beautifl clump of 
Burr’s New Pine strawberries the other day ; and 
as the bountiful growth of great scarlet fruit greet- 
ed our sight and smell, [ could not but wonder 
why every body that owned land did not take the 
necessary steps for reaping and enjoying so de- 
heious a harvest. The cost seems nothing com 











pared with the result; and the means of attaining 
it are within everybody’s grasp. People need 
waking up to find out what they may enjoy.— 
‘Then it occurred to me that this is the way that 
we may look at all sorts of blessings. They are 
within our grasp if we but know it. Content- 


are the gifts of Christ; and for him we need not 
look down into the depths. He is even in our 
hearts,—he is the source of all blessings, and 
nearer than any blessings that we may crave. O 
that we may have the simplicity and clear spiritu- 
al vision to discern him and appreciate his good- 
ness, and cultivate his acquaintance. It warms 
my heart to think and speak of him. iH. J. s. 


How to keep Good-Natured. 

Persons who have much experience in 
suffering and spiritual tribulation are 
naturally tempted with the spirit that 
Job had when he disputed with God. 
Such experience geverally breeds a ten- 
dency at least, to quarrel with Provi- 
dence, and sometimes it results in a bold, 
presumptuous argument, or complaint a- 
gainst God. One of the last conjurations 
of the devil upon those who are seeking 
the Lord, is the endeavor to make them 
irritable and nervous through extreme 
sensitiveness to evil. Increase of refine- 
ment and spirituality, unless accompanied 
with a corresponding power of protection 
against evil, will in all cases be an in- 
crease of trouble and affliction. Hence, 
the importance of cultivating patience 
and good-nature, as we increase in knowl- 
edge and refinement, if we wish to ‘ tram- 
mel up the consequences,’ and keep the 
balance of peace and happiness. 

In cultivating the patience, meekness, 
and good nature, which the sensitiveness 
of a spiritual state requires, it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, that we should 
become well settled in ‘the doctrine of 
election and foreérdination, and continu- 
ally accustom ourselves to the practice of 
recognizing God’s right to dispose of us 
as he pleases. ‘ Nay, but O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God ? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, Why hast thou made me thus ?’ 
(Rom. 9: 20.) 

Secondly, we should bear in mind that 
God over all is blessed forever, and that 
we are one with him. By the recognition 
of this union, his life, which is blessed, 
will prevail over our life and give tone to 
it, and keep us good natured and happy. 

And thirdly, we must make the dis- 
covery that God has no objection to our 
being free with him, and arguing our 
cases quite boldly, if we have a consulting 
and meek spirit. We cannot have the 
true spirit of prayer without a certain de- 
gree of boldness. Boldness toward God, 
when merely speculative, is presumptu- 
ous ; but when exercised in a consulting 
spirit, it pleases him. He would not 
object in the least to having an individ- 
ual state his difficulties to him, if it was 
done for the purpose of removing all 
obstructions to unity. Abraham reasoned 
with God about the destruction of Sodom, 
and repeatedly stated to him hy view of 
the matter, and God accepted it. Several 
other instances might be mentioned in 
which persons reasoned with God without 
provoking him to great displeasure.— 
When persons are brought in front of 
dark and mysterious questions, it is im- 
possible for them not to inquire and 
reason about them; and the only choice 
in the case is, whether to do it in a pre- 
sumptuous, and irritable spirit, or in the 
spirit which seeks unity, sincerely desires 
to know the truth, and is free and bold to 
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lay the matter before God, and meekly 
request an explanation. 


‘Hopeth all Things.’ 
We often speak of the charity which 





: é 1¢ s j oe ee ? 
ment, love, joy, and all the blessings of heaven, | suffereth long and is kind,’ ‘ envieth not, 


‘vaunteth not itself? ‘is not easily pro- 
voked,’ ‘thinketh no evil,’ &c., as our 


istandard of attainment, but are apt to 


overlook the fact that one of its manifes- 
tations is hopefulness. We are not per- 
fect in charity (or love,) until we can, 
under every trial, however dark and per- 
plexing it may. appear, look through 
it with hopeful faith, to our loving 
Father, with the assurance that he ‘ doeth 
all things well.” Storms may come, and 
clouds may gather, but tie love that 
‘hopeth all things,’ will pierce through 
them, and with a smiling eye, greet the 
bright sun behind. It is entirely inde- 
pendent of outward circumstances for 
happiness, and creates for us a little 
heaven within, into which we may enter 
and find joy and gladness, let our sur- 
roundings be what they may. It always 
looks on the bright side, and though of- 
ten pierced by temptations and evil spir- 
its, it is never discouraged and doleful, 
but hopefully says, ‘ A thorn has pierced 
me, so roses must be near.’ With this 
spirit we shall be able to ‘ rejoice ever- 
more,’ and in ‘ everything give thanks.’ 


Meaning of Experience. 

The scheme of God, in his dealings 
with us, turns in a great measure on the 
principle, that spirits which have faith 
can do what spirits that have no faith 
cannot do. Accordingly, he places us 
in circumstances where the additional 
power is required that faith gives—sets 
before us things that without faith we 
cannot do, and that with faith we can do, 


‘in order to bring about a separation be- 


tween the part of our life which has 
faith and the part that has not faith— 
So long as what we are called to do can 
be done with or without faith, these two 
parts of our life can go along together ; 
but when we are required to do what 
cannot be accomplished without positive, 
heroic faith, then the unbelieving part 
must break company—-then judgment 
and separation must take placé. The 
mercy of God is shown, in his placing us 
in circumstances where we must exercise 
faith, for thus we are delivered from the 
power of our greatest enemy, unbelief: 
Here, also, we see the value and meaning 
of tribulation. It operates to purify our 
life, by decomposing it, and extracting 
from the compound that part which has 
faith, the genial spirit that is attracted 
toward God and the truth. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Drummondville, C. W., June 26. 

Dear Frrenps :—Many of you, doubt- 
less, have had your hearts warmed by 
the superabundance of most precious 
promises contained in those last chapters 
of the prophet Isaiah, that have lately 
been our Bible lessons. It is pleasant 
and strengthening to feel that our exer- 
cises are the same. How encouraging it 
is to read attentively those blessed words 
of promise. The character of our God 
stands out vividly through them, and 
the truth forces itself upon us that He 
first loved us. My sympathies are more 
and more with you, dear friends, although 
subject to much interruption through evil. 
Temptations are sore these days—but the 
Lord, the Captain of our salvation, be- 
stirs himself on our behalf in the same 
proportion. So let us not think that 
He is an unconcerned spectator. No, 





says he, ‘none shal] pluck them out of my 
hand.’ And I now join you earnestly in 
confessing Christ our only hope—also in 
thanking God for so great a gift. We 
are come to a time when every one is to 
be convinced for himself of the truth of 
the confession of Christ as the only 
means of escape from the torment of evil 
spirits. We have temptations enough 
to try our faith, but God proves thereby 
that his Son is stronger than the powers 
of darkness. The last No. of the Circular 
(No. 22) I find very instructive—and I 
desire to thank God, by thanking you, 
for having directed your spirit to bring 
out such matter. It suited me exactly. 
I am sure that if believers in general 
would speak or rather write their minds, 
we should hear more of such testimony as 
is contained in that number. It is only 
due tothe truth that it be done faith- 
fully. Ever yours, R. 8. D. 
{From a sister who has recently visited us.] 
Drummondville, C. W., June 22. 
BELoveD Frienps:—I feel thankful 
for my safe return home, and thankful 
to our Heavenly Father at all times for 
special privileges and blessings, and 
among those I rank the satisfactory and 
pleasant visit I had at the Association. 
It pleased me much to see the order and 
freedom, the cheerfulness, simplicity and 
love, which I felt to be the natural up- 
bursting of a loving seed in the heart, 
giving ease, and grace, and freedom, to 
its subjects, and that gave to me while 
there edification and consolation. Re- 
membrance of those with whom I had 
acquaintance before is always grateful ; 
and to those with whom I had then 
for the first time the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance, I find my heart 
and mind flow out freely, as unto brothers 
and sisters in the love and fellowship of 
the same household.—Often have I 
thought, were it God’s will, that I would 
gladly be one of you, and now more so; 
therefore I commit myselfinto his care, 
and pray that I may be enabled to do his 
will—that sooner or later I may join 
the heavenly Association where nothing 
reigns but joy, peace, and love. Your 
loving sister, Louisa CockRILL. 


Putney, June 22, 1856. 


I feel a desire to confess Christ through 
the Circular, and my entire abandon- 
ment to the truth brought out by Mr. 
Noyes. Although advanced in years, 
and confirmed in habits, (especially the 
habit of being overcome by a desire for 
strong drink,) I have found Christ not 
only able but willing to save all that 
come unto him and yield themselves up 
to his keeping. I had long tried to 
overcome in my own strength, but as 
often had failed, until last winter an 
earnest desire arose in my heart to seek 
the Lord with a new purpose. About 
this time a member of the Putney Com- 
munity called in, and seeing my state, with 
a desire to comfort and drive me to the 
right source, exhorted me to confess 
Christ my Savior from sin and all evil. 
I was not disobedient but immediately 
confessed him and found relief, peace 
and joy in my heart. From that time 
I have been a new man. I now 
confess my love for Christ, and faith in 
his ability and willingness to keep me 
from falling, and to present me spotless 
before his father in his kingdom. Also 
I confess my love for Mr. Noyes,—thank- 
ing him fer the instructive and edifying 
seasons that I have had in reading his 
writings and contemplating the grace of 
God inhim. My prayer is, that right- 
eousness may soon cover the earth, and 
the glory of God be seen in his people.— 
As a token of love, I send $2 to help on 
the good work, ALFRED WHITE. 





The Edinburg Review upon Cromwell. 


One after another the great leaders of opin- 
ion come into that view of Cromwell’s charac- 
ter which modern investigation demonstrates to 
be the true one. The conclusions of the Ed- 














inburg Review are: “That Cromwell was n« 
hypocrite or actor of plays, had no vanity or 
pride in the prodigious intellect he possessed, 
was no theorist in politics or government, was 
no victim of ambition, was no seeker after sov- 
ereignty or temporal power. That he was x 
man whose every thought was with the eternal. 
aman of great, robust, massive mind, and of 
an honest, stout, English heart; subject to 
melancholy for the most part, because of the 
deep yearnings of his soul for the sense of di- 
vine forgiveness, but inflexible and resolute al- 
ways, because in all things governed by the su- 
preme law. That in him was seen a mau 
whom no fear but of the divine anger could 
distract ; whom no honor in man’s bestowal 
could seduce or betray ; who knew the duty of 
the hour to be ever imperative,and who sought 
only todo the work, whatever it might be, 
whereunto he believed God to have called him. 
That here was one of those rare souls which 
could lay upon itself the lowliest and the high- 
est functions alike, and find itself, in them all, 
self-contained and sufficient—the dutiful, gen- 
tle son, the quiet country gentleman, the sport- 
ive, tender husband, the fond father, the active 
soldier, the daring political leader, the powerful 
sovereign—under each aspect, still steady and 
unmoved to the transient, outward appearance: 
of this world, still wrestling and trampling for- 
ward by the sublime hopes of another, and pas- 
sing through every instant of its term of life as 
through a Marston Moor, a Worcester, a Dun- 
bar. That such a man could not have con- 
sented to take part in public affairs under any 
compulsion less strong than that of conscience. 
That his business in them was to serve the 
Lord, and to bring his country under subjection 
to God’s laws.” 
0 0 
Toprne.—lIodine derives its name from todos, 
a Greek word signifying ‘ violet colored ;’ but 
the transcendent beauty of the color of its 
vapor requires further elucidation than simply 
saying that it hasa ‘violet hue.’ If a little 
iodine be placed on a hot tile, it rises into a 
magnificent dense vapor, fit for the last scene 
in a theatrical representation. This remarka- 
ble substance was discovered by accident about 
forty years ago. At that period chemical phi- 
losophy was in great repute, owing principally 
to the brilliant discoveries made by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy. So singular a substance as iodine , 
was to Davy a source of infinite pleasure. He 
studied its nature and properties with the 
fondness and zeal of a child at a puzzle map. 
His great aim was to prove its compound 
nature ; but in this he failed; and to this day 
it is believed to be one of the primitive ‘ ele- 
ments’ of the world we live in. Iodine is 
found ia almost every natural substance with 
which we are acquainted, although in very 
minute portions. The sea furnishes an inex- 
haustible supply of iodine. All the fish, the 
shells, the sponges, the weeds of the oceans, 
yield it in passing through the chemical sieve. 
Whatever be the food of sea-woeds, it is cer- 
tain that iodine forms a portion of their daily 
banquet ; and to these beautiful plants we turn 
when iodine is to be manufactured for commer - 
cial purposes. The weeds cast up by the boil- 
ing surf upon the desolate shores of the sea 
islands, would, at first sight, appear the most 
useless thiugs in the world ; but they are not ; 
their mission is fulfilled : they have drawn the 
iodine from the briny wave, and are ready to 
yield it up for the benefit and happiness of 
man. (Go and have your portrait painted ‘ as 
you are.’ Photography tells the whole truth 
without flattery: and the colors used in the 
process are only silver aud iodine.— Septimus 
Presse. 





Wuar rr Cosr.—The expense of‘ adjusting 
tne balance of power in Europe’—a ‘ balence’ 
that is not like Fairbanks’s scales, but requires 
constant tinkering—cost England and France 
about $740,000,000, and 82,457 lives at the 
lowest estimate. Add the loss of life of the 
Sardinians and Turks, and Russians, and you 
have a total of about a million of men sacrificed 
to what the London Times calls a ‘little freak’ 
of the Emperor Nicholas. If weare to believe 
the government organs of the countries en- 
gaged in the strife, they areall satisfied with the 
result, and have all come off winners--a very 
happy conclusion, certainly. What the tax- 
payers say is another thing, of course. 





....- The taxable property of Ohio in 1850, be- 
fore the completion of the railway system, was 
$430,876,340. In 1855, the value of the same 
description of property is set down at $867,877 
354—nearly double. 

Be not cast down, if clouds hang o’er your way, 
They soon will burst, and swiftly pass away ; 
The sun again upon your path will shine, 
And blooming roses with the myrtle twine. 
All have their trials, and we too must bear 
The lot of illthat falleth to our share ; 
But trials oft are blessings in disguise, 
To wean from earth and-draw us to the skies. 
[ 





W. R. Lawrence. 





